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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


A letter about some of the Prime Donne. 


Dear JouRNALIST,—Perhaps you would like 
to fill an odd column or so with a slight notice 
drawn from German authorities, of two or three 
of the present leading songstresses on the other 
side of the Atlantic, whose names may be familiar 
to the readers of European musical news, but 
who cannot yet be said to have won a world-wide 
reputation. And first for Jerre (pronounced 
Yet-te) TREFFTZ. 

Henriette Treffiz is a Viennese. She has a 
handsome, expressive face, a fair index of her 
amiable character, and is in every respect an 
accomplished and elegant lady in the best sense 
of that term. She is still young, her birth day 
having occurred on the 28th June, 1826. Her 
father, a Polish uobleman, was an officer in the 
Austrian service. Her mother was a daughter of 
the beautiful Laura Schwan, of Mannheim, im- 
mortalized in Frederick Schiller’s “ Songs to 
Laura.” Madame Trefftz was in the possession 
of a fortune sufficient to enable her to give Hen- 
riette, or Jette, the best possible education, until 
the child was about thirteen years of age, when 
by some chance or other her property disap- 
peared, and the young girl was thrown upon her 
Own resources to provide for the future. Her 
uncommon voice and native talent for music 
pointed out her future course. 

Her first teacher was Gentiluomo, a very re- 
spectable Italian master of Vienna. Her pro- 


gress was great, and she soon attracted the notice 
of Morelli, director of the Italian opera in that 
city, who gave her an engagement. To her 
great disappointment, after she had studied an 
extensive list of parts, and prepared herself for 
the stage, month after month, a whole year 
passed by without her being once brought for- 
ward. Disgusted with this treatment, she threw 
up the engagement, and went to Dresden, where 
in her Jifteenth year she made her first appear- 
ance as Juliet, to Schroeder-Devrient’s Romeo, 
in Bellini’s Capuletti e Montecchi. Wer success 
was splendid and she was presented to the Queen 
of Saxony, who was so delighted with the young 
singer that she put her under the care of Mor- 
lacchi, the distinguished Italian capelmeister and 
composer. Madame Schroeder-Devrient at the 
same time instructed str in the art of acting. 
After a brilliant season at Dresden, Henriette 
went on to Leipsic, where she had the good for- 


tune to win the admiration and liveliest interest of 


MENDELSSOHN, who from that moment did all 
in his power to advance her. He taught her 
himself to sing his noble songs, and in her last 
concert at the Gewandhaus, she enraptured the 
audience by singing one which he composed ex- 
pressly for her, and which is now one of his most 
celebrated on the continent: Es ist bestimmt in 
Gottes Rath.” She owes to Mendelssohn her 
universality,—a distinguishing characteristic of 
hers as well as of Jenny Lind’s talent. From 
Leipsie she returned to Vienna, and took an en- 
gagement in the great opera known as the 
“Karnthnerthor Theater,’ the house in which 
Beethoven, on the 7th of May, 1824, first pro- 
duced his overture in C major, some numbers 
from his 2d Mass, and his ninth Symphony. 
Jette soon became the favorite of the Vienna 
public. Two years later she joined Pokorny’s 
German Opera Company at the “ Theater an 
der Wien,”—the house for which Beethoven wrote 
Fidelio—— where she played with three of the 
greatest of living singers, Staudigl, the great bass, 
Pischeck, and Jenny Lind. Thence she made a 
triumphant progress through Germany, visiting 
successively Leipsic, Berlin, Frankfort am Main, 
and Presburg. She distinguished herself es- 
pecially in the immortal, ever new operas of Mo- 
zart. Two of Balfe’s operas, The Bohemian 
Girl, and ———, were five years since favorites 
with the Vienna public, and Jette played in one 
two hundred nights, and in the other half that 
number. 


The troubles in 1848 drove her, with many 
others, from Germany, and she went over to Lon- 
don, where she still reniains. She made her first 
appearance before the classical audience of the 
Philharmonic Society, and met with decided suc- 
cess. She was called, among other honors, to 
sing before the Queen,—was engaged a second 
time by the Philharmonic, and sang in many 
other of the great concerts both in London and 
in the provinces. She was one of the artists at 
the opening of the Music Hal) of the Philhar- 
monic Society of Liverpool, and bore herself 
worthily at a concert where her companions were 
Grisi, Viardot-Garcia, Alboni, Mario, Formes, 
and others. She sang in the winter of ’49-50, 
in Jullien’s Concerts, and her name is frequently 
on the programmes, which 1 find in the London 
papers. She is invariably cncored in her songs, 
sometimes twice, and Trab, trab, mein Rosslein 
was very soon whistled and hand-organ-ed 
through all the streets and lanes of the great 
Capital. 

Mendelssohn declared Henriette Trefftz the 
best ballad singer in Germany ; and this judg- 
ment is vindicated in England, where she has 
learned the national songs and sings them to the 
intoxication of her auditors. We must hear her 
in this country sometime — though she is not an 
Italian. 

Another of the present race of great song- 
stresses, is one whose name is probably utterly 
unknown in America. Her voice is one of a pe- 
culiarly silvery tone, of little reach downward, 
but running up clear as the blue-bird’s tones, to 
the thrice marked E. 
her shake perfect, her chromatic passages like 
strings of pearls,—each semitone perfectly dis- 
tinct,—her delivery, especially in the middle 
voice, perfectly wonderful. 

Cornetia von Hotossy, of whom I am 
writing, was the daughter of a rich Hungarian 
nobleman, and therefore under no necessity of 
becoming a professional artist. Where she was 
born, or when, I do not know, but she is still 
young, and four or five years since was the pride 
of Hungary’s operatic stage. Her principal tri- 
umphs were in Lucia, Linda, La Sonnambula, in 
which she was unsurpassed by any singer in her 
native land, and in which she also, in the opera 
at Vienna, was received with the applause ac- 
corded there to none but artists of the very first 
rank. During the last few years her splendid 


Her coloring is exquisite, 
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voice is said to have gained in strength, purity of | 
intonation and flexibility ; if so, she must be sur- 
passed by few rivals. Besides the beauty of her 
voice, she has a fine figure, a handsome, expres- 
sive face, and throws such feeling into her acting 
as to touch the feelings of every audience. That 
she is not a mere Italian singer, she proved by 
her performance in Meyerbeer’s Huquenots, which 
she took up on the shortest notice. The depth 
of feeling which she displayed in this showed | 
that she fully comprehends the lofty spirit of | 
German music,—a sealed book to so many, in | 
How few there are 





other respects, great artists. 
who can reach beyond the superficial passion, or 
the mere animal spirits of the Italian school! 
Tom Moore and Byron are far more popular 
than Milton and Shakspeare. Fraulein Holossy 
last winter was in St. Petersburg; where she is 
at this time I cannot say. Wherever she is, she 
bids fair to follow in the footsteps of Sontag and 
Jenny Lind. 

The name of ELENA ANGRI, the great con- 
tralto, is familiar to every reader of London mu- 
sical news. She was born on the island of Corfu, 
May 14, 1824, and judging from the name alone, 
of Italian parents. The misfortunes of her father 
forced Elena to cultivate her musical talents, and 
she went, under the care of an uncle, to Naples 
and Florence, to enjoy the instructions of the 
distinguished masters, Taglioni and Doglia. At 
the age of eighteen, Linari engaged her for the 
Scala at Milan, whence she went to Vienna, and 
was appointed first singer to the Imperial Court. 
Her next engagement was for St. Petersburg, 
but an attack of cholera forced her to give this 
up. In 1849 she appeared in the Royal Italian 
Opera at Covent Garden, in London, and during 
the winter of 1849-50 was prima donna at the 
Italian Opera, in Paris. In the autumn of 1850 
she returned to London, having accepted an en- 
In 
January of last year she accompanied Ernst in a 
tour through Ireland, Scotland and England, and 
She 
has always been an especial favorite of Rossini, 


gagement to sing in the National Concerts. 


aroused everywhere the highest enthusiasm. 


Meyerbeer, and Spontini, the latter of whom 
wrote an Italian sonnet in praise of her full and 
sonorous voice,— one also of extraordinary com- 
pass. 

During the winter of 1849-50 I used to go 
down with some friends to the “ Koenigstaedt- 
’ in Berlin, to hear a new prima 
donna, of whom nobody seemed to know any- 
thing, sing Norma, the leading part,—I forget 
the name,— in Cimarosa’s Secret Marriage, and 


isches Theater, 


We were 
in the habit of getting away up into a corner of 
the gallery where we could get the full effect of 
the instrumentation, and where the full, clear, 
firm and delicious tones of the prima donna’s 
powerful voice would stand out,— projected as it 


above all, Donna Anna in Don Juan. 


were,— from the surface of the sea of music. 
She was no actress, no more than Alboni, and in 
the tragic scene of the commander's death, in 
that also where she recognizes the murderer in 
the person of Don Juan, the coldness of her ap- 
pearance contrasted almost ludicrously with the 
sentiments of the words and music which she 
sang. Nor did she impress us as being particu- 
larly skilled in the technicalities of great singing ; 
Madame Lagrange, at the Royal Opera house, 











and Pico, who shared the honors of her own 
stage with her, both surpassed her in execution ; 
what delighted us was, when she — she is a hand- 
some woman, with thick, glossy, raven hair, bril- 
liant black eyes, and a round face like Tedesco’s, 
— raised her fine face and poured forth the flood 
of melody. 

Who is the prima donna? We had never 
heard of her before. About that time the same 
question began to be agitated in the London 
papers, and the Atheneum suggested that she 
Whether she 
was ever Mrs. Jennings Iam unable to say ; but 
we were satisfied with her as Madame CLAuDIA 
Frorentini. She was the daughter of a Mr. 
Williams, British Consul at Seville, but what her 
age is, deponent knoweth not; still young, how- 
Family misfortunes of some sort or other 


was “acertain Mrs. Jennings.” 


ever. 
brought her upon the stage, and her first appear- 
ance was as Norma, in Berlin, in 1849. Within 
six months from that time she had sung all the 
principal characters of the present Italian stage, 
and all successfully. On leaving Berlin in the 
spring of 1850, she sangin Dresden and Ham- 
burg, and then went to London, where, it is high 
praise to say, she ranks well with the great stars 
who have been in that city during the last few 
years. Her teacher was Crevelli. Now see how 
differently a German authority speaks of her 
execution and acting. “ Nature,” says he, “ has 
given her a magnificent organ, her school is won- 
derfully excellent, and her acting so full of pas- 
sion that she carries everything before her.” 
Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 
BOWED 


> 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

[The author of the following was formerly a pupil of 
the Institution for the Blind, and has since graduated at 
Harvard College. He is now an excellent musician and 
music-teacher in Louisville, Ky. In his note to us he 
says: “IT have just read an article copied from the New 
York Tribune into the last number of your paper, giving 
an account of Miss Hosmer’s beautiful statue, ‘ Hesper.’ 
Never have I been so deeply impressed by a description 
intended alone for the eye. The following Sonnet I have 
written because I could not do otherwise. It is a debt 
of gratitude I owe, first to the artist who conceived and 
executed this statue, and then to the writer who brought 
it all beaming with its mild radiance into the picture 
gallery of my soul, where it shall ever occupy a promi- 
nent niche, and shine out upon me in many a dark hour, 
when I fly hither for undisturbed meditation.”’] 


SONNET 
TO THE “ HWESPER” OF MISS HARRIET HOSMER. 


BY JOSEPH B. SMITH. 


O what is light? IT asked my longing soul, 
While sadly musing mid a listening throng. 
Gently the influence of a holy song 
O’er the vex’d waters of my spirit stole, 
Commanding light to be, “ And there was light.” 
But the glad splendor of that flood of love 
Almost appalled me. © it was too bright 
For eyes which till that hour no light had known. 
In triumph sang the sun to waking day ; 
In blessing spake the moon to slumbering night ; 
Yet soon the tuneful echo passed away, 
And left my soul inquiring, What is light? 
Then from the silent marble “ Hesper”’ rose, 
And through my spirit poured the starlight of repose. 
LovisviL_k, Ky., Sept. 11, 1852. 


—_—>-— 
SontaG with BeetTHoveN. Schindler, in 
his biography of the great composer, (as trans- 


lated by Moscheles, Vol. JI. pp. 18-24,) relates 
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the following as having occurred at the first per- 


formance of the “ Choral Symphony ” : 


It will perhaps be remembered that, in speak- 
ing of the performance of /idelio, in the second 
period, 1 observed that Beethoven was in the 
habit of paying little attention to the possibility 
of the execution of what he wrote for the vocal 

varts. Innumerable proofs of this assertion may 
. found again in the Second Mass and in the 
Ninth Symphony, which, during the rehearsals 
of the chorus and solo parts, led to many un- 
pleasant diseussions. With due deference for the 
master, it was not possible to avoid telling him 
that this and that passage could not be sung. 
The two ladies, Mlle. Sontag and Mile. Ungher, 
who undertook the soprano and alto solos, came 
several times to practise them at Beethoven’s 
house, and made the remark to him beforehand. 

Mile. Ungher did not hesitate to call him the 
tyrant of singers, but he only answered, smiling, 
that it was because they were both so spoiled by 
the modern Italian style of singing that they 
found the two new works difficult. “ But this 
passage here,” said Sontag, pointing to the vocal 
Quartet in the Symphony, 

Kiisse gab sie uns und Reben, 
“ would it not be possible to alter that?” “ And 
this passage, M. van Beethoven,” continued Mlle. 
Ungher, “is also too high for most voices. Could 
we not alter this?” ‘No! no! no!” was the 
answer. ‘“ Well then, for Ileaven’s sake, (in 
Gottes Namen,) let us work away at it again,” 
said the patient Sontag. 
- —— > - — 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


The Genesis of Musical Sounds,—(Continued.) 


In my last I exhibited the harmonics of C as 
far as the triple octave, which it will be remem- 
bered was produced from the eighth division of 
the string. I omitted to notice the division by 7. 

The sound resulting from this is the true domi- 
nant seventh to middle C. It has no appropriate 
name, though in constant use by the perfect in- 
struments, as the Violin, the Trombone, and the 
Voice. It is nearer to B flat in pitch, than to 
any other sound commonly occurring in music 
whose general key is C, being however, about 1} 
commas lower than the fourth of the scale of F. 
It is actually sung in that manner by a well 
trained singer, unless forced by imperfect accom- 
The 
interval of perfect dominant seventh has beauti- 
ful effects peculiar to itself, which are felt and 
The quartet of 


panying instruments to give it otherwise. 


enjoyed in purely vocal music. 
strings gives often the same effects, but the organ 
and piano forte, never. 

The division of the C string by 9 gives D, at 
the interval of twenty-third from the Root. 
This D is also an octave above the twelfth of the 
Root G. 
C, and forms the characteristic note of the chord 
of the ninth. 

The tenth division of the string gives E, the 
octave of that E which comes of the fifth division. 
In general let it be observed, that the half of 
any preceding division gives the octave to it. 

The eleventh harmonic is a sound as yet un- 
named and, so far as I know, unused in music. I 
am not aware that it has ever been produced 
artificially by any instrument except the mono- 
chord, though nature gives it in the Eolian Harp. 

The tweljth is the half of the sixth and gives 
its octave. 

The thirteenth classes with the eleventh. 

The fourteenth is the octave of the seventh. 

The fifteenth gives B, the leading note of the 
scale. 


It is 9 commas above its next neighbor, 
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The sixteenth is of course, another octave to 
the Root. I need not pursue these any farther, 
as all the higher harmonies of C, which we have 
any use for in our present system, are at the 
same time harmonics of other Roots and more 
directly derived from them. 


|| Reducing into the same octave and arranging 


in order such of these sounds as belong in the 


|| diatonic scale of C major, we find the following. 


C. BeBe 36. Grouse Bue, 
the ratios of which, as far as they go, are those 
given before as being found in the scale when 
formed out of the three related Roots, C G F. 


'| In other words, the D and the B are the same 


that arise from the Root G. 

What has been said accounts for the existence 
of the major common chord, which is the basis of 
the major mode. 
| THE MINOR MODE. 
|  Itis necessary to keep in view the definition 
| of scales in general as given before, viz: that 
they are merely an arrangement into a progress- 
ive series of some or all of the sounds employed 
in music, and that as structures or systems, they 
have no necessary existence. 


| 
| 
ial 
|| The proper form of the minor scale has been a 
| 
| 


subject of dispute ; some contending that it is not 
the same ascending as descending, others that it 
is alike both ways, having the interval of extreme 
sharp second from the 6th to the 7th. We need 
not trouble ourselves to dispute the point, if we 
remember what scales really are. This much 
however may be asserted, that the latter form 
admits of the more simple harmonic treatment. 

I give it below with the ratios of vibrations, 
and the dimensions of each step in commas: 
t i wf 18 
A B Cc OD E if A 


8com. 9com. Scom. 12com. 5com. 


ig $8 


9com. 5 com. 
Whatever disputes may exist in regard to the 
succession of tones in the minor scale, there is no 
dispute as to the essential characteristic of it, 
which is the minor third from the fundamental. 
The three-fold chord A C E is the basis and sub- 
stance of the minor mode. The scale in ques- 
tion is like the major, formed of the harmonics of 
three Roots. I proceed as proposed to give 
THE GENESIS OF THE MINOR. 
Suppose a string one inch in length to sound 
E, the third leger line above in the Treble. In- 
stead of dividing as before, we will multiply by 
the series of natural numbers 2 3 4 &e. Omit- 
ting those sounds which are not used and at 
present unnamed in our systems, we have the 


following. 
Length No. of vibra- Name and de- 
of tions in scription 
String. a@ second, of sounds, 
lin. 1,280 E 
2 in. 640 E (octave lower) 
3 in. 426.66 A (twelfth below) 
4in. 320 E (fifteenth) 
5 in. 256 C (middle C) 
6 in. 213.33 A (nineteenth) 
8 in. 160 E 
9 in. 142.22 D 
10 in. 128 Cc 
12 in. 106.66 A 
15 in. 85.33 F [low in bass) 
16 in. 80 E (1st leger line be- 


| _ Reducing into the same octave and arranging 
in order the minor harmonics as found by the 


|| above process, we have the following : 


A. - GREER... A 
h the ratios of which in regard to vibrations differ 


| 





from those of the relative major scale, in the in- 
terval C to D, this being 9 to 10, and containing 
by measure, 8 commas only instead of 9. 

The minor seale is composed, as has been said, 
of the harmonies of three Roots. That form of 
it which I have given above has two of its Roots, 
FE and A, in the minor mode, and one, B, in the 
major. 

The harmonies derived from E, which enter 
into the scale in question, are E A C. The har- 
monies of Root A are ADF. But the G sharp 
and the B are harmonics of the ascending or 
major species and derived from Root E by division. 

There is nothing indeed, to prevent our em- 
ploying in composition the harmonics of both 
kinds. The major and the minor join in perfect 
harmony, and from these two spheres we get the 
greatest variety of effects. 

It will be seen from this, that the series of 
sounds which we call the minor scale, is not quite 
so simple as the major series. Deriving a scale 
from the minor system of harmonics, by a pro- 
cess strictly the counterpart of that by which we 
derive the scale from the major system, we arrive 
at the following result, viz: 

FE. F. G. A. B. C. D. E. 
the ratio fron C to D being ,%. 

I forbear to pursue the subject further in this 
direction, but shall offer something of a more 
practical character in my next. E. Hi. 


—— > 


Beethoven and Prince Nicolas Boris Galitzin.- 


The London 
following: 


Musical World translates the 


Karkorr, Ukraine, 21st July, 1852. 

Srr,—Having been a stranger for more than 
five-and-twenty years to everything printed in 
Germany during that period, and having resided 
the whole time in a remote province, it is not 
astounding that I should have been completely 
ignorant of the existence of a biography of the 
celebrated Beethoven, published by a certain 
Schindler, who was as unknown to me as his 
work. It was only lately, and by mere chance, 
that I learned that this gentleman, when speaking 
of the three quartets which Beethoven composed 
at my express demand, attributes to me acts that 
have no existence save in his fancy. This pre- 
tended biographer asserts, as an incontestible fact, 
that Beethoven was never paid for the three 
quartets he composed ; besides this, he adorns his 
account of the matter with a number of mon- 
strous details, all of which are at direct variance 
with the truth. My continued silence since the 
first appearance of the book has no doubt given 
a certain air of authenticity to the calumny it 
contains, and I therefore cannot be astonished if 
some few persons, who do not know me, and are 
ignorant of the nature of my relations with the 
great composer, should have believed its state- 
ments. As for myself, I should have remained 
ignorant of Schindler’s absurd account up to the 

resent moment, if one of my brothers had not 
see to perceive his pamphlet in a drawing- 
room in Moscow. Turning over the book, my 
brother’s eye happens to alight on the pages con- 
secrated to me: he tears them out and forwards 
them tome. After I had read them I felt that 
no one but a brother could ever have called my 
attention toa pamphlet of this description, and I 
therefore did not feel surprised that none of my 
friends had spoken to me on the subject. What 
course was I to pursue? The idea of engaging 
in a personal quarrel with a Schindler appeared 
quite incompatible with my dignity, on account 
of the very virulence of the article, in which one 
assertion is heaped upon the other without the 
shadow of a proof. I contented myself, there- 
fore, with drawing up a faithful account of my 
transactions with Beethoven. I forwarded this 
document, containing proof of all I advanced in 





it, to Mons. Damcke, a musician, and one ot the 
most distinguished and respected public writers 
in Gerinany ; I left him, however, perfectly free 
to make whatever use of it he might think would 
be most conducive to the cause of truth. Mons. 
Damcke found the editors of the German musical 
journals but little disposed to render him any as- 
sistance ; some of the principal ones among them 
are, in fact, still under the influence of Schindler, 
and think it best not to affront him. “ He is an 
old man,” said they, “ wait till he is dead.” But 
Mons. Damcke is not to be stopped by such ar- 
guments as this when he has to prove the truth 
of any matter, and he will conscientiously pur- 
sue his task. 

But meanwhile a History of Music has just 
appeared in Germany, and it is this work which, 
according to what people say, is a very remark- 
able one, that has obliged me to break through 
the silence I have hitherto observed. The au- 
thor, Mons. Brendel, of Leipzig, having to speak 
of these same quartets, does not hesitate saying, 
on Schindler’s authority, “ Um das Honorar die- 
ser Quartette wurde Beethoven betrogen,” which 
means, “ Beethoven was cheated of the money 
due for these quartets.” Now, how was Beetho- 
ven cheated? In the following manner:— In 
1822, I wrote to Beethoven, without being per- 
sonally acquainted with him, and begged he 
would compose me three quartets, and fix his 
own price. Ie shortly afterwards wrote back to 
say that he consented to my request, and fixed 
the remuneration at fifty Dutch ducats for each 
quartet. Immediately on the reception of his 
letter, the sum of fifty ducats was forwarded to 
him by the hands of Streglitz and Co., bankers, 
at St. Petersburg, and Heninstein and Co., bank- 
ers, at Vienna. Hereupon Beethoven writes an 
acknowledgement, full of thanks for my eager- 
ness in paying for a work that was not even 
begun. Two years and a half, however, glide 
away without the great maestro’s work making 
its appearance. At last, in the month of March, 
1825, the first of the three promised quartets 
reaches my hands, but previously to that period 
Beethoven had received from me another fifty- 
four ducats, sent through the same channel as be- 
fore (1824). It is possible that this very eager- 
ness on my part to pay so long in advance, may, 
at the time of Beethoven’s decease, have given 
rise to the belief that the quartets, which were 
scarcely terminated, had never been paid for, 
since there was no mention of any sums latel 
received on account of them. However weak 
this excuse may be, I am willing to admit it. In 
1826, the other two quartets made their appear- 
ance. At this epoch, however, I no longer in- 
habited St. Petersburg, my duty having sum- 
moned me to the other side of the Caucasus, 
where the war with Persia had just broken out. 
Meanwhile, Beethoven died. These two cireum- 
stances were the reason why the fifty ducats for 
the third quartet were forwarded to Charles Bee- 
thoven, the nephew and heir of the great com- 
poser, and who is now settled in Vienna. It is 
thus evident that, instead of having paid nothing, 
it cost me 154 ducats for the three quartets in 
question. ‘Those who are incredulous may see 
the receipts in Beethoven’s handwriting at Messrs. 
Heninstein’s banking-house in Vienna, and pro- 
cure the confirmation of all I have said from 
Mons. Charles Beethoven himself, in the Fau- 
bourg Josephstadt, 221, Vienna. 

I should be obliged, Sir, by your allowing my 
protestation to appear in the next number of the 
Revue et Gazette Musicale which is published at 
Paris under your direction. You will agree with 
me that in so delicate a matter as the present too 
much publicity cannot be given to the truth, and 
I shall esteem it a favor if you will communicate 
to me any observations or replies this letter may 
perhaps occasion, and which might render it ne- 
cessary for me to go into greater detail than I 
have now done, having, for the present, content- 
ed myself with merely refuting Schindler’s cal- 
umny, and shown a new instance of “the way in 
which history is written.” 

Receive the assurance of my most distinguished 
sentiments. 

The Prince Nicotas Boris GALITZIN. 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
From my Diary. No. IL. 

New York, Aug. 30. A Newport paper brings me pro- 

grammes of two Concerts by the Germanians and Jaell. 
What is there worth hearing in all these various per- 
formances for its intrinsic merit? Here is Rossini’s 
Tell overture, one of the most picturesque — if this term 
will do— overtures ever written, full of Rossini-isms, but 
well worth hearing, — a capital piece to begin with in a 
Jashionable concert. Duet too from Spohr’s Jessonda, ar- 
ranged for instruments, no doubt. Have heard an infi- 
nite number of these things, beyond the ocean, and rather 
like them. Donizetti—Lumbye,—ah! Mendelssohn’s 
Wedding March— good of course, but why not the 
overture or the scherzo? Not noisy enough, probably. 
Part II. Strauss, Strauss, Bergmann, Strauss, Bergmann, 
&e., &c., but this is for dancing, all very well. Here is 
Jaell’s programme: von Flotow, Thalberg, Mendelssohn's 
Fantasia — good — Rigoletto illustrations and Bohemian 
polka — Auber’s Lestoeq overture, De Meyer, Verdi —a 
Dance and a Galop, Jaell. Tickets, one dollar! 

Now among all the rich and cultivated — the elite of 
all our cities “ from Madawaska to the Sabine ’’ — could 
not musical taste enough be found to demand, not request, 
at a dollar concert, a concert given too by men worthy 
the name of artists, at least a specimen of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven? Isee by this programme for July 
22d, that after Rossini, David, Bergmann, Meyerbeer — 
the Huguenot overture, good — Halevy and the younger 
Strauss, that exquisitely playful and joyous scherzo in 
Beethoven's Eighth Symphony was given; but as if a 
bit of the true food was thought dangerous, it was fol- 
lowed by a pot pourri by Haunn—a sausage composed 
of seventeen ingredients—in which waltzes, and choruses, 
and favorite arias, and songs, and the thunder storm 
from Oberon, &c., &c., are all mingled in one mighty — 
hodge-podge ! 

Here are half a dozen programmes cut from Western 
and Northern papers. In one of them I do find the 
overture to Midsummer Night’s Dream, but all else is a 
dreary waste of Donizetti, and Halevy, and Lanner, and 
Strauss, and Auber, and Verdi, and Gungl. Now this 
I venture to assert, in my diary, is wrong. One reason 
why the really musical public sustains and encourages 
the Germanians is, that it is hoped through their instru- 
mentality (no pun intended) to awaken and cultivate a 
true taste in music, They are regarded in some sense 
as musical missionaries. They have proved their ca- 
pacity to play master-picces in a masterly manner, and 
therefore they have had the stamp of the approbation of 
the best musical public in the country set upon them, 
and go forth with the best recommendations which 
Americans can give them. Are they not bound to give 
our Western and Northern friends, at least one specimen 
at each concert of music of a higher grade than the 
6 1-4 cent concert music of German beer saloons? I 
have read some letters of Gungl’s ina Berlin musical 
paper, in which American musical taste was placed ina 
most ludicrous light. And what did he do to improve 
that taste? Gave full-priced concerts and filled his 
programmes with polkas and galops; and would seem to 
have avoided all great names as if he feared that Gungl 
would suffer by contrast. Well, let all gang their ain 
gait — J do not pay $1 to hear musie which one hears 
abroad either for nothing ia the open air, or for seven 
cents in the beer saloon. 

Saw in a Boston paper to-day that the custom of sing- 
ing hymns in the churehes, without interludes, in the 
German manner, is beginning to be adopted there. 
German manner—ahem! This is my two and a half 
years’ experience, in all parts of Germany, ending last 
autumn. First a short prelude on the organ, ending with 
a thundering chord, arpeggio, as a signal for the people 
to begin, most of whom get fairly under way by the 
time the line is half through. At the close of the line, 
the organ plays — no matter what the grammatical con- 
nection with the second is —two or three bars, until all 
have finished the last word, then another signal of 
thunder, and the old cracked voice of the sexton starts 
the congregation off again, and so on through the stanza. 
Then comes a flood of harmony —for the organists in 
general can play, and organ music too—and then the 
signal and the voices, and of all horrible noises ! 

Sept. 6. Here are some new candidates for public 
favor noticed in a country paper: 
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“Musica. The residents of the Chenango valley, 


N. Y., are enjoying concerts given by a company of 
Mohawk children who rejoice in the euphonious names 
of Akweroto, (a chief of five years,) Miss Hon-yenk wa- 


netha, (snow-drift,) and Miss Arlisiquah Loft, niece of 


the Indian maiden, Sa-sa-na Loft, who was killed last 
spring by a collision on the Erie rail road.” 

If they ever come within hail, I'll go and hear them, 
for I do think, that they can not yet have learned to 
screech the arias, which every great, or would-be-great 
singer, thinks herself bound to inflict upon us in return 
for our hard dollars,— “ Robert, Robert,” “ Qui la voce,” 
et id omne genus, until they are so hackneyed that one 
had rather listen to Yankee Doodle on a hand organ. 

Sept. 11. The Musical World actually advertises a 
new Psalm tune book! Ah’s me! as Leather-stocking 
would say, what a fortunate circumstance for the rising 
generation of singers, that they are in no danger, from 
a dearth of Psalin books, of being hereafter confined to 
Billings and Holden, and the other favorites of our 


grandfathers ! 
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Postrace. By the new law, which will go into effect 
on the 30th inst., the postage on the “ Journal of Music,” 
as we understand it, will be twenty-six cents a year to 
places within the State of Massachusetts, or thirteen 
cents if paid in advance; and double these rates to 
places without the State. To post-offices within the 
county (7. e. in Chelsea, North Chelsea, and Winthrop,) 
there will be, as at present, no charge for postage. 

A subscriber in New York complains that he has al- 
ready paid a dollar (!) in postage on our Journal, for not 
quite six months. This was unnecessary, even under 
the old law, and still less under the new law, as stated 
above. But he should be careful to make known at the 
post-office that he is a subscriber, and to pre-pay by the 
quarter. By the old law, twenty cents should have been 
the utmost cost for six months; by the new law, it will 
be but durteen cents. Of course, if a man employs the 
penny-post to bring things to his door, that is his own 
private luxury and not owr fault, nor the law’s. 

We complete our first half year with 
The second volume will commence 


New VoL_uMe. 
one more number. 
with Oct. 9th, which is just the starting point of the 
new musical season, and will also be a good starting 
point for new subscribers. 

All the numbers of the first Volume can be furnished 
to those who wish to possess the work complete from the 
beginning. 


DererreD. We have a great variety of communica- 
tions on hand, most of which we mean to print as soon 
as we ean find room. 

Also a portentous pile of new musical publications 
has accumulated while we have been taking breath 
among jthe mountains; these still wait their turn of re- 
view. The best of them will keep; of those that will 
not, perhaps the less said the better. 

Cnuurcu Musie. As this topic threatens, whenever 
we shall go into it fairly, to engage us at some length, 
we judge best to postpone its further consideration to 
our new volume, which commences in a fortnight, when 
we hope for a considerable increase of readers. 

- ame . 


MENDELSSOHN’S “ELIJAH.” 


This noble oratorio only gains in popularity 
every in 


with \ Indeed England and 
America it may be safely said to hold the next 
place to the “ Messiah” in the affections of the 


season. 


great mass of music-lovers. It is welcomed again 
with renewed enthusiasm this month at the great 
Birmingham Festival, for which it was originally 
written ; some of its sorigs were among the most 
admired selections in the repertoire of JENNY 
Linp; one of our own music-publishers (and 





they are a class of men who feel very carefully 
the public musical pulse) has found it expedient 
to commence an American edition of the entire 
work, which will soon be out ; and we understand 
there is a prospect that our “ Musical Education 
Socicty,” in Boston, will take advantage of this 
multiplication of copies to make a study of 
“Elijah” during the coming winter. Under | 
these circumstances we feel warranted in reviv- 


ing and completing an old record, or sketch, of 
our own impressions of this admirable music, in 
the shape of a somewhat detailed description of 
the oratorio. It is partly literal and partly no 
doubt somewhat fanciful and subjective: yet if 
we have rightly caught the spirit of the music, 
what we have written may be of some help to 
others in their endeavor to find themselves at 
home amid its beauties and its grandeurs. 


The figure of the prophet is stationed, at once, 
boldly in the foreground. Even the overture is 
prefaced by a brief recitative, in which, with 
firm, deep voice, he declares that “ there shall not 


Had Mendelssohn | 


composed expressly for an American audience, | 


be dew nor rain these years.” 


who never begin to settle down into the listening 
state until they hear the human voice,—we might | 
have suspected him of an innocent manceuvre 
here, to procure silence and a hearing for the | 
overture. In this overture there is a sort of sul- 
len, smothered, choking energy, fretting against 
chains self-forged ; an obdurate wilfulness seems | 
depicted,—a desperate impulse continually trying | 
itself over again, only to find the same fatal lim- 
itations; it is the mood of an unrepenting crim- 
inal in his cell. The music is all of very short 
fibre, woven into the toughest, knottiest sort of 
texture; full of movement, but no progress. | 
One or two little short starts of melody, constant- 

ly repeated, are its themes; and, though these 
are woven into a consistent and artistic whole, 
you hear nothing else from first to last. This is 
in the appropriate key of D minor, and sheds the 
right murky coloring over all that is to follow, 
helping imagination to realize the state of Israel 
under Ahab. 
its outward sustenance ; starved impulses, which, 
getting no expansion, only murmur of them- 
selves, are the alternate changes of one figure on 


this monotonous web of tones. || 


And now the suffering finds a voice. There is | 
a chorus of the people—* Help, Lord! wilt thou 
quite destroy us ?”"—still in D minor, 4-4 time, 
Andante. First a loud ery, “ Felp, Lord!” upon 
the minor common chord of D, the accompani- 


ments traversing downwards and upwards through 


Drought and famine; life denied 
| 
| 


all its inversions for two bars; then, as the air || 


climbs one note higher, the same process is re- 
peated on the erying chord of the Diminished 
Seventh, which, through the dominant Seventh 


upon C, would fain force its way out into the || 


bright major key of F, and find relief; but while 
the bass tends boldly that way, the chord of D | 
minor returning in the upper parts smothers the 
tendency, producing a discordant mixture of | 
tonies which is peculiarly expressive on the 
words: “ Wilt thou quite destroy us?” Out of 
this massive and compact begizning the tenors 
lead the way in a freer movement, chanting the 
two plaintive phrases: “ The harvest now is over, 
the Summer days are gone,” and “ And yet no 
power cometh to help us,” which are duly taken 
up by the other voices and passed round as the 
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themes of a very beautiful and graceful Fugue, 
which works itself up by degrees into the right 
chord for a transition to the key of E major, 
when the Fugue is quelled for a while into a 
uniform movement: “ Will then the Lord be no 
more God in Zion?” with a fitful, tremulous ac- 
companiment; but it soon breaks loose again, and, 
amid renewals of the ery, “ Help, Lord!” from 
single voices, terminates the chorus. A remark- 
able choral recitative succeeds, in which the com- 
plaints of famine come up in distinct, successive 
fragments of melody from one mass of voices 
after another: —“ The deep affords no water,’— 
“ The infant children ask for bread,” &c.,—ex- 

ceedingly expressive, if the voices start the theme | 
with perfect concert. Next we have a plaintive 
duet for sopranos, “ Zion spreadeth her hands for 
aid,’—one of those wild and tender melodies 
(each part a melody however,) in which we get 
the genuine aroma of Mendelssohn’s peculiar 
genius, as in his “ Lieder.” There are several 
such in “ Elijah.” In the pauses of the duet, which 
isin A minor, and forming a sort of background 
to it, is constantly heard the burthen (an old 
Jewish Chant,) alternately of the entire female 
and of the entire male chorus, in unison, on the 
words “ Lord, bow thine ear to our prayer.” 'The 
At first it was 





effect is as poetic as it is original. 
the popular complaint of the short harvest; then, 
in the recitative, it was the children hungering 
at home ; now it is youthful loveliness and beau- 
ty interceding as by special affinity with heaven ; 
—remark this fine touch of the delicate and fem- 
inine side of the composer’s genius !—had this 
duct been left out, it would hardly have been 
Mendelssohn. 

So much in description of the drought. Now 
comes the appeal of Obadiah to the consciences 
of the people,—a tenor recitative: “ Rend your 
hearts,” &e., followed by the exquisitely tender 
and consoling tenor song (Andante, in E flat :) 
“Tf with all your hearts ye truly seck me.” If 
you compare it with Handel’s “ Comfort ye, my 
people,” you have the whole difference of com- 
plexion between these two deeply religious na- 
tures. In that, it is the perfect sanguine buoy- 
ancy and confident announcement of hope; in 
this, it is hope tinged with sadness,—more of re- 
flective yearning, and less of the child’s unques- 
would 





tioning acceptance and assurance. — It 
compare more closely, however, with “ J/e shall 
feed his flock ;” only that is an alto song, and 
this a tenor, as befits the difference of sentiment ; 
for in that, the feminine element, or Love, is all 
in all; whereas in this, the masculine element of 
Justice tempers Love. In this song, as in the 
duet before, and as throughout the oratorio, Men- 
delssohn displays his rare poctic invention in ac- 
companiment ; in every bar at first it takes, as if 
unconsciously, the form of “seek and find,”—a 
climbing arpeggio answered by a full chord; 
when it reaches the words, “ Oh! that I knew 
where I might find Him,” the whole air pulses to 
the heart-beat of the melody, as the violins divide 
the measure into crystal and precise vibrations. 
Then breaks out the turbulent chorus in © minor, 
“ Yet doth the Lord see it not; . , his wrath will 
pursue us,” &e.; full of diminished sevenths and 
of discords from bold overlapping of one chord 
upon another. Its vehement and angry motion is 
suddenly arrested on a discord of this sort, (dom- 
inant 7th upon the tonie,) in the words: “ fill he 








destroys us;” and after the pause, follows the 


grave, massive, psalm-like, solid piece of counter- 
point, all in long half-notes: “For He, Tne 
Lorp our Gop, Hr 1s A JEALOUS Gop,” &e., 
thrown up like a mountain range of the primeval 
granite in the midst of this great musical creation ; 
yet its solemnity is not all barren, for erelong its 
sides wave with the forests sprung from the aec- 
cumulated soil of ages, and the solemn procession 
of the clouds in heaven passes in shadows over 
their surface; the key shifts to the major; the 
accompaniments acquire a freer movement ; rich, 
refreshing modulations succeed each other smooth- 
ly, and the vocal parts diverge in separate streams 
of perfect harmony, at the thought: “ His Mrr- 
CIES ON THOUSANDS FALL,” &e. Fit prelude 
to the voice of angels! An alto voice, in recita- 
tive, bids Elijah “hence to Cherith’s brook,” 
telling of the “ravens” who will feed him. Then 
a remarkable double quartet (four male and four 
female voices) follows with the words: “ Jor Ie 
shall give his angels charge,” &e. The very sim- 
plicity, together with the animated movement of 
this, requiring perfect precision and blending of 
the eight distinct parts, makes it difficult to con- 
vey its beauty in a performance. Again the 
angel warns him to “ Zarephath,” to the “ widow 
woman”; and the homely images of the “ barrel 
of meal” and the “cruise of oil” do not “ fail,” 


or fall in any wise short of dignity and beauty in 
Mendelssohn’s pure recitative, which quite tran- 
scends the usual common-place. 

We have now reached the first in the series of 
dramatic sketches, of which the body of the ora- 
torio is mainly composed: the miracle of raising 
the widow’s son. The sentiment of the marvel- 
lous is first raised by the accompaniments, which, 
confined chiefly to the violins and treble wood 
instruments, keep up a light tremolo, to a melody, 
full of sad, sweet humility, (E minor, 6-8,) which 
introduces the lamentation of the woman over 
her son. The answer of the prophet, and his 
prayer, “ Turn unto her,” are in the major of the 
key, in grave, four-fold measure. The return of 
the tremolo, in the still more ‘mystical key of F 
sharp major,— swelling and diminishing, raises 
expectation to the height, and makes natural the 
woman’s question of surprise, “ Wilt thou show 
wonders to the dead?” 'The prayer is renewed, 
and so too the woman’s exclamation, striking a 
higher note in her growing earnestness. Yet a 
third time the prophet prays, amid crashing, 
measured peals of harmony, announcing that the 


miraculous agency is at work restoring life. ‘The 


joy and devout thankfulness of the mother, 


prompting the question: “ What shall I render 
the Lord 2?” are followed by the brief, but beau- 
tiful duet between her and the prophet: “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord with all thy heart,” which is in 
broad four-fold measure, and glides directly into 
the chorus: “ Blessed are the men who fear him,” 
which is distinguished by the soft, rippling flow of 
the accompaniments, the violoncellos keeping up 
one uniformly varied and continuous figure in 
sixteenths through the whole of it, while the 
vocal parts steal in one after another with the 
same whispered melody, which, with that multi- 
tude of voices, is like the soft rustle of the bend- 
ing grass before successive breathings of the 
west wind,— until the words: “ Through dark- 
ness riseth light to the upright,” where the sopra- 
nos shout forth a clarion call, climbing through 
the harmonie intervals of the fifth of the key as 
far as its tenth, and closing with a cadence upon 





B, which note the Basses take for a starting- 
point, and thence repeat nearly the same figure, 
ending in A, where it is taken up by the altos, 
and again echoed ere it is half out of their mouths 
by the tenors, until all come unitedly upon the 
words: “ He is gracious, compassionate, righteous.” 
These words are treated somewhat after the 
manner of, “ And his name shall be called Won- 
derful, Counsellor,’ &e., in Handel’s sublime cho- 
rus, though no such stupendous effects are here 
attempted. The original whispered melody flows 
in again with mingled fragments of the second 
theme, and the chorus ends with echoing, re- 
treating calls of “ Blessed!” while that rippling 
accompaniment floats sky-ward and is lost. 

Now comes the appearance of Elijah before 
Ahab, and the second dramatic scene, the chal- 
lenge of the priests of Baal. The several pro- 
posals of Elijah (in bold recitative) are echoed 
in choral bursts from the people, “ Then we shall 
see whose God is the Lord,” &e. The invocation 
of the priests of Baal is very effective musically, 
however fruitless for their purpose, and the music 
of it is in striking contrast with the severe and 
spiritual tone of the rest of the Oratorio. Noisy, 
impetuous, full of accent and of animal life, it 
befits the worshippers of natural things; and it 
commences in the key of nature,or F major. 
First, it is in 4-4 time, a double chorus, with a 
sort of bacchanalian energy: “ Baal, we cry to 
thee ;” then sets in an Allegro 3-4 movement, 
with arpeggio accompaniment in thirds, in single 
chorus, basses and altos in unison crying: “ Hear 
us, Baal! hear, mighty God,” and sopranos and 
tenors in unison more earnest following: “ Baal, 
O answer us; let thy flames fall and extirpate 
the foe,’ Sc. In vain; no help for them! In 
long loud cadences (the minor third so loved by 
Mendelssohn), with hopeless pauses between, 
their “ Hear us!” floats away upon the empty 
air. The prophet taunts them: “ Call him 
louder.’ Again they raise their cry, this time in 
F sharp minor, in hurried 4-4 time, the full force 
of the orchestra re-iterating quick, short, angry 
notes, as if they were all instruments of percus- 
sion, and trying restless and discordant modula- 
tions, as the voices with agonized impatience 
repeat: “Now arise; wherefore slumber ?”— 
Again the prophet taunts, and again they call on 
Baal, still in the same wild key, but with the 
most furious presto movement, in 6-8, ending as 
before in fruitless cadences: “ Hear and answer,” 
succeeded by unbroken pauses. 

It is now Elijah’s turn. Ina solemn Adagio 
air, expressive of sublimest faith and feeling of 
the Right, and even of a tenderness which you 
‘annot help contrasting afterwards with his ruth- 
less slaughter of his defeated rivals, he offers up 
his prayer to the “ God of Abraham, Isaae and 
Israel.” This is followed by a short and simple 
quartet: “Cast thy burden upon the Lord.” 
All this was in the confident key of E flat 
major. In his invocation: “ O Thou, who makest 
thine angels Spirits ; Thou, whose ministers are 
flaming fires; let them now descend !” the pro- 
phet’s voice, unaccompanied, rises a minor third 
in uttering the first clause, followed by the full 
minor chord pianissimo from the instruments; in 
the second clause it ascends (through the minor 
third again) to the fifth, again more loudly ans- 
wered by the instruments; and in the third 
clause it reaches the octave, when bursts forth 
the wild descriptive chorus: “ The fire descends 
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Jrom heaven!” This change to the minor in the 
invocation makes a presentiment of miracle, as 
surely as a preternatural change of daylight, or 
the noon-day darkening of eclipse. The Fire- 
chorus, with its imitative accompaniments, we 
will not attempt to describe ; it is fearfully grand 
and terminates ina massive Choral: “THe Lorp 
1s Gop, &e.”; the earth quakes as it rolls away, 
with the prolonged tremolo of the double basses, 
during which Elijah dooms the prophets of Baal. 

This scene closes with two remarkable songs. 
First, a bass solo by Elijah: “ Js not his word 
like a fire, and like a hammer that breaketh the 
rock into pieces?” Were the composer evidently 
had in mind a similar great solo in Handel's 
“ Messiah.” Both song and accompaniment are 
cast in the same iron mould, requiring a gigantic 
voice to execute it. Indeed, it is almost too great 
to be sung, as some parts are too great to be 
acted. Next, the exquisite also solo: “ Woe unto 
them who forsake Him!” which is again of the 
“ Lieder ohne Worte” order, having that charac- 
teristic wild-flower beauty, so indescribable in the 
melodies of Mendelssohn. 

Finally, we have the coming of rain, prepared 
in a dialogue between the people, the prophet 
and the youth whom he sends forth to “look 
toward the sea.” There is a gradual mellowing 
of the instruments, so that you seem almost to 
snuff rain in the parched air. The responses of 
the youth, clear, trumpet-toned, in the major 
chord of C,as he declares: “there is nothing,” 
each time with the enhanced effect of the mellow, 
continuous high monotone from the orchestra, 
and finally announcing, amid the mysterious 
thrilling of the air with violin thirds, “a little 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand ;” then the 
“blackening the heavens with clouds and with 
wind ;” and then the loud rushing of the storm, 
are wrought up to an admirable climax, and the 
chorus breaks forth, like a perfect flood of joy, 
refreshing and reviving all things: “ Thanks be 
to God! He laveth the thirsty land. The waters 
gather ; they rush along ; they are lifting their 
voices! The stormy billows are high ; their fury 
is mighty; but the Lord is above them and 
Almighty!” This Rain-chorus (which is in E 
flat major) is in perfect contrast with that Fire- 
chorus. The music itself’ is as welcome as show- 
ers after long drought; as tears of joy and recon- 
ciliation after years of barren, obstinate self-will 
and coldness; as the revisiting of inspired 
thoughts to the dry, dull, jaded, unsuggestive 
brain ;— and that not the less because all the 
music which precedes is rich and various. The 
voices seem to launch themselves along rejoicing, 
like the copious billows of a torrent, while the 
instruments, by a well-chosen figure, imitate the 
sound of dripping streams. You feel the chang- 
ing temperature of the air in some of those mod- 
ulations. What a gusto, what a sense of coolness 
in some of those flat sevenths in the bass! there are 
certain chords there which we would call baromet- 
rical or atmospheric, if the extravagance of fancy 
might be allowed to keep pace with the fullness 
of delight in listening to this tone-translation of 
one of the inexhaustible phenomena of nature. 

This closes the First Part of the Oratorio. 
The rest next week. 


> 





“To-Day” climbs steadily and determinedly 
towards the meridian of favor in the literary 
world. Neat and inviting in appearance, rich 











and genial in contents, in spite of more conser- 
vatisms than we were born to, we can truly say 
we like to read it. The article on Hawthorne in 
the last number, whether we accept all its views or 
not, is as well worth reading as any notice of that 
gifted writer that has yet appeared. 

io 

Miss Cexint Farrriecp’s Concert drew 
a small, but apparently a kind and respectful 
audience. In person and in manner the young 
debutante was pleasing, modest and refined ; yet 
the concert, in spite of one’s utmost disposition to 
be pleased, can only be recalled as one more text 
wherefrom to preach a warning against the 
premature mania of concert-giving in young, 
half-formed singers, too often stimulated thereto 
by fond but injudicious friends. If the young 
lady possess voice and talent, they are both very 
far from ripe for professional and public exhibi- 
tion; and it would be doing her the worst service 
of a blind good nature tu encourage repetitions 
of the attempt, until the singer shall have more 
means of competing with the many talented and 
well-trained artists, who make the public taste for 
music more and more exacting. Of course we 
need not go into detail about what afforded more 
pain than enjoyment. 

But what we did enjoy, and what saved the 
concert, was the admirable manner in which the 
overtures, &c., were performed by the orchestra 
of the Germania Serenade Band, under the 
direction of Mr. Suck. We were too late to 
hear the first, to Don Juan, and we caught only 
the few last phrases of an Andante for violin, 
with orchestra, by Mr. Suck, the broad manner 
whereof and rich instrumentation made us sus- 
pect that we had lost somewhat. But rarely, if 
ever before, have we experienced so keen and 
exquisite an enjoyment from Weber's overture to 
Oberon ; it was finely, feelingly, poetically, as 
well as precisely done; the rendering has hardly 
been surpassed by any orchestra, great or small, 
that has been heard in Boston. Equally satisfac- 
tory, and never more inspiriting, was the “ Wed- 
ding March” of Mendelssohn, And we say 
never more inspiriting, in spite of the fact that 
the tempo was taken slower than we have ever 
before heard it. Judged by the effect, this 
seemed to be the true time; it gave new breadth 
and dignity to the music, while it took nothing 
from its animation and exhilaration. The piece, 
to be sure, is marked Allegro vivace ; but vivacity, 
as we have before hinted with regard to the 
timing of Beethoven's Symphonies, does not 
necessarily imply great rapidity of movement ; 
a strain may be made more vivacious, without 
being made more quick,—unless we take the 
word quick in the good old scripture sense, as 
significant of vitality : “ the quick and the dead.” 
In this case the leader, we believe, acted from 
his memory of Mendelssohn’s own manner of 
timing the March. Yet we are bound to say, we 
have heard other leaders justify the faster tem- 
po on the authority likewise of Mendelssohn. 

ee er ee eee 

Mr. WILLIAM Mason, our gifted young pian- 
ist, still remains in Europe, and wi! remain for 
some time. It was his younger brother, Mr. 
Henry Mason, who arrived in the steamer last 
week. The error crept in from the daily pa- 
pers. We had the pleasure of a call from Mr. 
M., who tells of rich musical experience in 
France and Germany, and treated us to a sight 














of a very interesting collection of musical auto- 
graphs from most of the great composers and 
artists now living.— His father, Mr. Lowey 
Mason, has been lecturing in London on the 
Pestalozzian mode of teaching music, and has 
been induced by numerous invitations of that 
sort, to prolong his stay in England till the 
Spring. He will return in season then to com- 
mence his proposed Normal School in New 


York. 





ee Re 
Musical Intelligence. 
Local. 

Avsont. With great regret we learn that there is a 
doubt cast over our eager hope of hearing the great 
Italian singer early in October, as was promised. By 
some mistake, or oversight, it seems the hall, (just now 
our only hall,) the Melodeon, is preoccupied for several 
weeks. Perhaps after all, Mme. Alboni will find it for 
her interest to make her Boston debut in the new Music 
Hall, which will certainly be ready by the middle of 
November. 

Mr. DEMpPsTER, (we see by the newspapers) has re- 
volved round to this point once more, and announces one 
of his popular ballad entertainments for this evening,— 
not omitting the “ May Queen,” of course. 


The MustcaL Funp Society have in rehearsal, 
among other good things, Mozart’s great Fugue Sym- 
phony in C (the “Jupiter,’) and his overture to the 
Zauber flite—We have on hand an admirable analysis of 
this overture, which we shall soon translate for the bene- 
fit of the lovers of such music.—Absence from the city 
has prevented our attending the rehearsals thus far, but 


the society. 

AFTERNOON Concerts. The “ Germania Serenade 
Band” orchestra (hard work indeed it is to get the name 
right,) had a very good audience on Wednesday, and 


give great pleasure by their still improving performance. | 
| 


They have now three first violins, at the head of whom 
we noticed Mr. Weinz, Mr. Eichler having been trans- | 
posed to the French horn. The programme was mostly | 
light, although it contained the Ave Maria of Schubert, | 
and the overture to Lymont, which last especially re- 
quires a larger orchestra; the string parts were too feeble; 
and the tempo of the fast movement was too fast fora | 
distinct outline, at least with such paucity of violins; | 
otherwise it was finely played. Mr. Suck intends to lay 
one of Franz Schubert's symphonies before his little 
orchestra. 

The “ GERMANIANS ” were in town on Wednesday, in | 
full force, on their way to Springfield, where they were 
to give a concert. From there they go to Pittsfield, Al- | 
bany, &c., to Philadelphia, and come round to Boston | 
for the winter, early in November. Since breaking up | 
their Newport summer quarters, they have treated the | 
people of New Bedford, Nantucket and Taunton to some | 
of their sweet strains, including, we were glad to see, | 
some of their good solid music, such as Beethoven’s sec- 
ond symphony, the Allegretto to his eighth, his “ Eg- 
mont” overture, and Mendelssohn’s “ Song of Praise.” 
We mention it for the consolation of our friend, the Di | 
arist, upon another page. | 


Miss CATHARINE Hayes has volunteered a concert, | 
in the Lynn town hall, for the benefit of a church at 
Nahant. 

Great fortune seems in store for her. Mr. Barnum has 
engaged her to give sixty concerts under his direction in | 
California, Mexico, Cuba, British Provinces, &c. He 
pays her $50,000 and half the net profits. 





Avcusta, Mg. We have the programmes of two con- 
certs recently given in this place, by Mr. A. W. FRENZEL, | 
(late member of our Musical Fund Orchestra, now a | 
teacher in Augusta,) assisted by Messrs. Kreissmann, 
Eckhardt, Miss Lucy Doane, and Madame Eckhardt. | 
The selections mostly were of a high order. 


New York. 
Madame Sonrac’s first concert was postponed on ac- 
count of serious illness, which is said to have had its 
origin partly in the riotous serenade that was given her, 
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we hear encouraging report of a new life and spirit in | 
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and partly in the cabals of rival managers and critics. 
She has so far recovered, however, as to announce that 
she will positively sing on Monday night. All the tick- 
ets had been sold and very few have been demanded 


back. 

Apont seems to be diffusing unalloyed delight. She 
has given the fifth of her present series of concerts, of 
which there remain two more. On Monday she pays 
the Philadelphians a flying visit. Her concert for the 
benefit of the Firemen yielded $2,000. In all respects 
she realizes the encomiums of Scupo, translated in a 
recent number of our Journal. Says the Express: 

“She has gradually educated her audiences.@ She has 
taught them the difference between real high art and its 
counterfeit; they have learned in hearing her to appre- 
ciate artistic skill and finish; and as she stands quietly 
before them, with scarce a motion, uttering those deli- 
cious sounds, and executing with wonderful precision 
the most difficult, intricate and elaborate passages, they 
sit entranced, their hearts and judgments made willing 
and happy captives to the power of genius and the mel- 
ody of her incomparable voice.” 

Mlle. CAMILLE Urso, a girl violinist, of eleven years 
of age, one of the laureates of the Conservatoire at 
Paris, announces a Concert at Metropolitan Hall for next 
She comes recommended by Auber, Thal- 


Thursday. 
ames. La France 


berg, Vieuxtemps, and other great 
Musicale says: 

“She plays the violin, not mechanically, like a preco- 
cious child, after laborious practice, but with a skill per- 
fectly marvelous. Her style, energy, and elastic versa- 
tility in the management of the bow, display the finished 
artist. But the most surprising thing about her execu- 
tion is its sentiment. She excels in that essential ex- 
pression which springs only from the heart, and which 
the composer, in the absence of any mode of notating or 
writing it, leaves to the intelligence and discretion of the 
artist.”’ 

The musicians in her suite are spoken of in Parisian 
journals as notable performers. Mr. COMMETTANT is 
quite well known and appreciated as a pianist; and Mr. 
FEITLINGER has a fair repute as a tenor. 

England. 

LONDON. Roya Irauian OrersA.—The subscrip- 
tion season ended, August 28th, with the prologue to 
Lucrezia Borgia, in which Grist and Marto, both in 
splendid voice, took care that the last impression should 
be a good one. Lrnani followed, chiefly, it was thought, 
to give NEGRINI a chance to vindicate his continental 
reputation on his second appearance. The Cluronicle 
says his voice, naturally a baritone, has been, if not 
forced, at all events transmuted into a tenor. He sang 
with tremendous power of lungs,— well suited to Verdi's 
vigorous music;— “ always in extremes;’’ the middle 
voice being “ nowhere,” and the effects produced “ either 
on the very high notes, or in what we may call Achillean 
shouting,” &e., &e. 

But Bosto won the highest admiration: 

“Her Elvira is a thoroughly artistic performance, and 
well worthy of the boards on which it was given. She 
opened nervously, as on Thursday, though with even 
less cause, but regained her confidence, and warbled the 
aria dintrata (with the chorus of ladies who cougratu- 
late her on her marriage), ‘M’é dolce il voto ingenuo,’ 

ey 5 ’ 
so charmingly — the sentiment being adhered to without 
damage to the brilliancy of the air—that the house 
broke into loud universal plaudits, which came down 
even more heartily at the end of the second verse. 
Ease and finish marked the whole feat. And after 
doing ample justice to the intermediate music, she gave 
her share of the great duet, ‘Fino al sospiro,’ towards 
the close, and the terrible finale, with true artistic fire 
and meaning. ANGELINA Bosto has succeeded in leay- 
ing an impression which the public will not be sorry to 
renew another season.” 

This closed the season, but extra performances at re- 
duced prices were given on the three following nights. 
The pieces were the Prophile, Pietro il Grande, and Les 

’ ’ 
Huguenots. Bosio was to have sung Marguerite de 
Valois in this last, but was prevented by indisposition, 
and her place filled by Mlle. Anna Zerr. 

The London papers have all been summing up the 
Season, as they did in the case of Lumley’s establish- 
ment. It has consisted of sixty-seven nights, of which 
forty-six were subscription nights. Three works per- 
fectly new to the British public, have been produced, 
two have been revived, and there were nine or ten débuts 
of new singers; the chorus had been increased and bet- 
ter drilled, and the orchestra, with the additions of 
Piatti and Bottesini, was in full perfection. The ques- 
tion of most interest, however, to us at this distance is: 

° 











What progress has there been of public taste, and what 
styles and composers have found highest favor? The 
answer may be read approximately in the following list, 
showing how many times each opera was performed: 


Times. Times. 

Maria di Rohan, . 2 Ml Barbiere, . ; 1 
Guillaume Tell, . . 4 Lucrezia Borgia, . . 6 
Sonnambula, ao Robert le Diable, 3 
IMartiri, . .. . 5 L’ Elisir @ Amore, . 2 
Norma, .... . 2 Le Prophéte, alte 
Huguenots,. . - 10 Otello, ‘ 1 
Don Grovanni, . . 1 Faust, . : 4 
Zauberfloete, . tae Anna Bolena, . 1 
duty «©. + « @ I Pietro il Grande, . 4 
0 SS ee ae ree 
EPiptam,. . «+. & 


Fragmentary parts of operas were, however, fre- 
quently given, and in the following proportions :— 

Times. 
Guillaume Tell, 2d and 3d Acts, . ‘ . 
I Martiri, 3d and 4th Acts. ° ‘ ; - 6 
Norma, \st Act, é . : ° - 2 
Robert le Diable, 2d and 3d Acts, . ; 2 
Lucrezia Borgia, . . ° . 7 ae 

Thus it will be seen that Meyerbeer has held alto- 
gether the first place; Donizetti the next; Spohr and 
Jullien (on account of novelty) the third; while Mozart, 
the divine, has had only four hearings! Do we find any 
encouraging offset to this in the fact that Verdi has been 
reduced to the solitary last night of the season ? 

The stars that have occupied this tone-firmament are 
thus partiaily enumerated: 

“Mario has been in far better voice than during the 
former season. TAMBERLIK is steadily rising in power 
and finish. Fores’ vast organ has lost none of its 
depth and resonance, while Mme. Grist has sung as 
freshly, as strongly, as impulsively as she ever did; and 
Mesdames CASTELLAN and ZERR have, each in her own 
line, added to their laurels. The darker pages of the 
annals of 1852 must be sought for in the comparative 
failure — with one exception, that of Mme JULLIENNE — 
of the host of vocal stars, with great Continental reputa- 
tions, who appeared night after night, glimmered with a 
faint and sickly ray, and then either became finally 
eclipsed, or only made casual and fitful appearances in 
fragments of works, performed upon long evenings. 
For his sanguine energy, and his determination that 
no one with a name on the Continent should pass un- 
heard here, Mr. Gyr deserves all praise. He seems 
indeed to have raked Europe from St. Petersburg 
to Palermo for artists — and these, in addition to his un- 
rivalled regular company. From Vienna and from 
Paris, from i ape as and from Rome, he procured 
performers, each of whom came heralded by a cer- 
tainly existent reputation, and introduced by the enthu- 
siastic eulogies ot foreign musical journals. But, some- 
how, not oue of the strangers, with the above-mentioned 
exception, realised, in the estimation of a London au- 
dience, the promise with which they come heralded from 
their own lands. None proved absolute failures; several 
aspired to the rank of more than respectable artists. 
Herr ANDER’s powerful tenor voice was recognized and 
appreciated in the William Tell, and M. GueYMAkD s 
fiery and artistic style was well asserted in the Juive ; 
but somehow neither artist appeared to satisfy our exi- 
gencies — at least, neither took root amongst us. After 
a few nights more or less of succ?s @estime, they disap- 
peared, leaving, as the sole representative of the debu- 
tante of the season who really established a footing, the 
vigorous, brilliantly vocalizing, and very dramatic Mme. 
JULLIENNE.”’ 

BIRMINGHAM. We have reports of the first day of 
the Festival (Sept. 7th.) They all agree in the main, and 
for convenience we select that of the Times, abridged: 





“ Although the rain, which fell incessantly, foreboded 
ill, the result agreeably disappointed anticipation. Since 
the Birmingham Festival was instituted, we believe, 
there has never been so successful and brilliant a per- 
formance on the first day. 

“ The interior of the Town-hall presented a most im- 
posing coup-d'@il. The orchestra, filled to the extrem- 
ities with five hundred performers, ladies and gentlemen 
—backed by the gigantic organ of Mr. Hill, with its 71 
stops, four rows of keys, and 4,000 pipes (the property 
of the General Hospital), which, with the new stops and 
other improvements bestowed upon it from time to time, 
is valued at no less than 5,500/.— constituted the promi- 
nent feature in the spectacle. On the opposite side, the 
President’s gallery, with raised seats, filled to the summit 
with distinguished persons, the majority of whom were 
ladies, attired in the most fashionable style, afforded 
another splendid point for the eye to rest on, while the 
side galleries, equally well furnished, and the nave, 
crowded to the walls, completed the picture. The pres- 
ident, Lord Leigh, sat in the usual place, in the centre 
of the patrons’ gallery, exactly opposite Mr. Costa’s 
rostrum. 

“The Birmingham Town-hall is one of the finest 


| 








music-rooms in Europe. When only a few persons, 
independently of the orchestra, are present, the reverbe- 
ration is so great that the sounds become confused, and 
it is, therefore, not easy to judge at a rehearsal of what 
is likely to be the effect of a performance; but when the 
area is crowded nothing can be more favorable As an 
edifice the Town-hall is remarkable. It was commenced 
in 1832 from designs by Messrs. Hansom and Welch, 
who, having contracted to build it for an inadequate sum 
(18,700/.), beeame bankrupts, and left the task of com- 
pletion to others. The whole sum ultimately expended 
in its erection was 31,0007. Situate at the eastern end 
of Paradise-street, one of the tributaries of New-street, 
the Town-hall is visible from a considerable distance. 
Outside it has the appearance of a Greek temple. The 
range of fluted Corinthian columns, surmounted by 
rich entablatures, which rest upon the basement, and 
enclose the building on every side, are said to have been 
modelled after the temple of Jupiter Stator at Rome. 
The interior mainly consists of the large hall, lighted by 
windows between the columns. The ceiling, which is 
very handsome, is, we learn, imitated from that of the 
Singing Academy at Berlin. The area is somewhat less 
spacious than that of Exeter Hall in London, though the 
long side galleries, and the spacious gallery in face of 
the orchestra, enable it to accommodate even a greater 
number of persons. 

“We have never heard so magnificent a performance 
of Elijah as that at the Town-hall this morning. The 
orchestra was prodigious, the chorus prodigious, and the 
principal singers almost fuultless. ‘There appeared but 
one predominant feeling in the whole phalanx, marshalled 
and conducted with such skill and decision by Mr. Costa 
—that of doing honor to Mendelssohn, who, only six 
years back, in the same place, himself directed the first 
performance of his greatest work, and was aided by no 
inconsiderable number of the same executants. Of that 
event, which will live forever in the history of music, 
the performance of this morning was a worthy anniver- 
sary. This general praise must suffice for the orchestra, 
which has substantiated what we said of it yesterday, 
viz: that it was the finest ever collected together ata 
festival —for the chorus, the greater part of whom are 
of Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, the London 
recruits being chiefly supplied by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society —and for Mr. Costa, who never took greater 
pains, showed greater zeal, or achieved a more complete 
success. The grand choral points in Elijah are already 
sufficiently well known. 

“ The soprano music was shared between Mme. Cas- 
tellan and Mme. Clara Novello, both of whom exerted 
themselves with the best effect. Mme. Castellan sang 
the duet between the widow and Elijah with the truest 
expression. ‘The whole of the first part of the oratorio 
was confided to this lady, who, never at fault, pleased as 
much by her excellent accentuation of the words as by 
her thorough acquaintance with the music. Mme. No- 
vello sang the solo part of the quartet and chorus, ‘ Holy, 
holy,’ almost as well as Jenny Lind; the beauty and 
sonority of her voice were heard in this piece to eminent 
advantage. In the great air of the second part, ‘ Hear 
ye, Israel,” we were less satisfied with her; she did not 
display the pathos required in the opening movement, 
while the allegro, ‘ Be not afraid,’ by being sung too 
slowly, lost half of the spirit and boldness which are its 
characteristics. The contralto music was confided to 
three ladies— Mme. Viardot Garcia, Miss Dolby, and 
Miss Williams. Miss Williams was chiefly concerned in 
recitatives, duets, and concerted music, and acquitted 
herself, as usual, like a thorough musician. Miss Dolby, 
so often praised for her manner of singing the beautiful 
air, ‘O rest in the Lord,’ never more deserved praise 
than on this occasion. To Mme. Viardot was confided 
the plaintive air, ‘ Woe unto them,’ and the magnificent 
scene terminating with the chorus, ‘ Wo to him, he shall 

rish.’. The air was delivered with the proper feeling 
of melancholy and dejection; and the recitatives of 
Jezabel with a dramatic point of declamation, which 
few possess in the same eminent degree as Madame Vi- 
ardot. The tenor songs and recitatives, divided between 
Messrs. Sims Reeves and Lockey, could not have been in 
better hands, Mr. Lockey and Miss Williams were the 
only two of the present set of singers who assisted at 
the first performance of /Jijah in 1846. Mr. Lockey’s 
singing of the airs elicited the special approval of the 
composer on that occasion, and this morning he proved 
in the first air, ‘If with all your hearts,’ not for the first 
time, that the praise of the great musician had been 
well bestowed. The second air, ‘Then shall the right- 
eous,’ was superbly sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. The 
difficult and arduous music of Elijah was entrusted to 
Herr Formes, who never executed it more finely. In 
the recitatives his powerful voice, brought under due 
subjection, was wonderfully telling, while his declama- 
tion was always emphatic and tothe purpose. The 
three airs were capitally given, especially that in F 
sharp minor, ‘It is enough, into which Herr Formes 
threw all the requisite pathos and expression. Every 
one, indeed, did his utmost to ensure an effective ensem- 
ble. The double quartet, ‘ For He shall give His angels,’ 
has rarely been better executed; and the unaccompamed 
trio, ‘ Lift thine eyes,’"— but that it was taken a little too 
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slow,— never. The intonation of the three ladies — 
Mme. Novello, Misses Dolby and Williams — was re- 
freshingly pure and unhesitating. This was the only 
instance of the restrictions against applause being dis- 
regarded. Some of the audience Me out into loud 
manifestations of satisfaction, observing which, we pre- 
sume, the president, Lord Le igh, made a sign for its rep- 
éetition; the chorus’ which follows, and is a part of it 
(‘He, watching over Israel,’) was arrested, the trio re- 
sumed, and the effect of the whole impaired, if not 
annihilated.” 





Aduertisements. 


Pianos and Melodcons to Let. 


ae Al 

OLIVER DITSON, 

Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 

I — a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines, 
and Keed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 

If. within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 

conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 

fer 5 rent of it, except the interest on its value. 25 t tf 


“MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, 
wu A BIOGRAPHY AND PORTRAIT OF THOMAS 

MOORE. Symphonies and Accompaniments, by Sir 
JOHN STEPHENSON. 

i Plain binding, $2. 


Published by 
_ 25 tf 


In cloth, emblematically em- 


OLIVER DITSON, 


115 Washington Street, Boston. 


“HARMONY & & THOROUGH BASS. 

NZERNY’S Treatise on Thorough Bass, Price, 50 cts. 

/ BURROWE’S Thorough Bass Primer, . . “ 3B 
CORFE’S Principles of Harmony and Thorough Bass, 50 “ 
WOODBURY’S Elements of Musical Composition, 
SCHNEIDER'S Theory of Harmony, . 

Published by OLIV ER DITSON, 

25 tf 


115 Washington Street, Boston, 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


] OOMS, No. 1 Bulfinch, corner of Court Street. Hours, 
from 12 to 2. Letters may be addressed to his rooms, or 
at the Re vere House. 25 tf 


Singing and Piano Forte. 


MISS FANNY FRAZER 
Wi iL. be happy to receive her pupils on and after Monday, 


20th inst., at her geridonee, 
24 Bulfinch Street, corner of Alliston. 


Boston Musical Fund Socicty. 


ILE GOVERNMENT respectfully announce to the Musical 

Public of Boston and vicinity, that the SIXTH SERIES 

OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCES will commence at the ME- 
LODEON, on Fnripay, Sept. 17th, at 8 o'clock, P. M. 

Packages of Rehearsal Tickets of four each, at 50 cents per 
package, and Single Tickets at 25 cents each, may be obtained 
at the principal Music Stores and Hotels, and at the door on 
the afternoon of performance ; also Subscription Tickets, at 
#2 per package of six each for the Concerts, which will com- 
mence at the New Music Hall as soon as completed. 

Associate Members are respectfully notified that their Tick- 
ets are ready for delivery at No.4 Amory Hall, as also all the 
Tickets above named. Per order, 

24 tf JOS. N. 


The Germania Musical Society 


ESPECTFULLY announce to their numerous friends, and 

» the public in general, that it is their intention to remain 
the coming winter in the city of Boston for the purpose of 
giving, during this period, a series of TEN CONCERTS, (one 
Concert every two weeks,) like those given by them during the 
last winter, in this city, at which they will produce the mas- 
terworks of Berrrnoven, Mozart, Haypn, MENDELSSONN, 
Spour, Meverneer, Rossini, &c., such as Symphonies, Over- 
tures, Quartets, Quintets, and selections from the Italian and 
German Operas, Solos on almost every instrument used in 
their Orchestra, and a judicious portion of lighter music. 

They are copstantly adding to their already large Catalogue 
of choice Instrumental Music, the latest publications, by 
which they are now enabled to furnish entire new programmes 
for every Concert, and mostly of such pieces as have never 
before been performed in this city. 

The best vocal talent available will be engaged for the Con- 
certs. MR. ALFRED JAELL, the celebrated and unrivalled 
Pianist, will perform at all of our Concerts for the whole 
season. The Concerts will be given at the splendid NEW 
MUSIC HALL, entrance on Winter sireet and Bumstead place. 

A package containing Thirty Tickets, to be transferable, 
and be used at any of the Ten Subscription Concerts, $10. 
Half Packages, Fifteen Tickets, 5. 

Subscription Lists to be found at the Hotels and Music 

awe t. tf 


Stores. : 
N. D. COTTON, — 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 





PIERCE, See’ y.— 


*.* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 


—_ —_ 


H. S. CUTLER, 
Organist at the Church of the Advent. 
ADDRESS — No. 88 Tx t St., Bost 
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New Series—Change of Day. 


AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
AT THE MELODEON, 
By the Germania Serenade Band. 


HESE CONCERTS will re-commence on WEDNESDAY, 
Sept. 8th, at 3 o'clock, P. M., and be continued EVERY 
WEDNESDAY, at the same hour. 

Packages containing four tickets, at 50 cents a package, can 
be obtained at the usual places, and at the door on the after- 
noons of the Concerts, where single tickets at 25 cents each, 
may also be had. 

{| >° Tickets issued for the former series are good for this. 


21 tf G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 364 Tremont St. 


NEW MUSIC. 
CHUMANN’S ALBUM is publishing in Four Num- 
CO bers, by GEO. P. REED & CO. The first No. is now 
ready, » Price 75 cents. 23 4t 
NEW SINGING BOOK. 
HE SINGING SCHOOL COMPANION, in Two 
Parts. Part I. contains a New and Easy Method of In- 
struction in Vocal Music, and more than One Hundred Songs, 
Duetts, Glees, &e. Part 11. consists of selections of Sacred 
Music from the best composers. By JoserpH and Horace 
Birp. 
An excellent Manual for Schools and Choirs, and a pleasant 
and useful book for amateurs and for family practice 
For sale by the —— rs generally 
RICE & KENDAL L, Pudlishers, 
16 Water St., Boston. | 
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J. CHIC KERING, 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
‘4 0. Washington Street, Boston. . 

pr. t 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, §& TO ~— ‘g 
_ Apr. 10. 


H. PER ABEAU, 


PROFESSOR OF THE PIANO- FORTE, 
No. 1 Jefferson Place, 8S. Bennet St. 
Boston, Se pt. 18. 24 8t 


g Al 
n. H. WAD E, 
197 Washington Strect, Boston. 
UBLISHER & DEALER IN SHEET 
and Musical Merchandise of every description. 
of BERTINUS METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 
New and Second Hand Pianos, bought, sold and exchanged. 
Cash paid for Pianos. PIANOS TO LET 
E. H. Wade's Catalogue at present comprises all of the 
Music published by W. H. Oakes, ©. Braves & Co. and 
A. & T. P. Ornpway, making it the largest and most valuable 
one in the country ; which, with a large exchange list, enables 
him to offer every inducement to the trade, to Seminaries, to 
Professors and the musical public, for their patronage. 
__ Apr. 10 R tf 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 


No. 129 Washington Street, uate. 

MPORTER OF AND DEALER IN EUROPEAN FANCY 

Goods, Novelties, Perfumery, Stationery, Cutlery, Musical 
Instruments, Umbrellas and Parasols. 

Articles for Presents —for the use of Travelers — of Utility 
and Ornament, constentiy _ sale at the lowest prices. 

129 WASHINGTON ; four doors north of School St. 

Apr. 10. tf 


- . . 
HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 
HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
_ Apr. 10. t 


MUSIC 
Publisher 


Diseases of the Eye and E: ar. 
R. F. A. VON MOSCHZISKER, German Ocu- 
list, may be consulted on all the maladies of the Eye 
and Ear, at No. 21 Somerset Street. 
Boston, July 28. VF 2m 


NEW JUVENILE SINGING BOOK. 

HE PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 

containing a Complete Elementary Course, (in which a 
large number of Popular Airs and Tunes, arranged to be sung 
by note, are employed as progressive exercises,) a large collec- 
tion of SCHOOL SONGS, together with a full variety of 


HYMNS and SACRED TUNES, for the devotional exercises of | 


Schools. By Gro. W. Prarr, Teacher in the State Normal 
Schools, and J.C. Jounsox, Author of Juvenile Oratorios, &c. 
This work is on an entirely new plan, and is believed to be a 
great improvement upon any Juvenile work heretofore pub- 
lished. A copy for examination will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, upon tho receipt of — -five cents. 
Published by A. N. JOHNSON, 
86 School St., 


*,* A. N. JOHNSON respectfully informs his friends 
that he has taken the new store No. 36 School Street, 
{a short distance from his former location in the Tremont 
Temple,) where he will Keep a full assortment of Music, Sing- 
ing Books, Piano Fortes, Reed Organs, Melodeons, Ge. ae 
Orders by mail promptly executed. 


Boston. 


‘proved by the best teachers. 





‘¢‘ The Last Singing Book.”’ 


MELODIA SACRA, 


By B. F. BAKER AND A. N. JOHNSON. 


THE 


oe work will be ready about the first of August, and it 
is believed will meet the real wants of Music Teachers, 
Music Societies, and Choirs, better than any work ever pub- 
lished. Besides an unsurpassed collection of 

METER TUNES AND SET PIECES, 
it will contain the 

“ORATORIO OF DAVID,” 

simplified for the use of Musical Societies and Conventions, 
with an ORGAN or PIANO FORTE ACCOMPANIMENT, 
Also, 

FIRS Y-FOUR ORGAN INTERLUDES, 
by GEORGE F. BRISTOW, Organist and Musical Director at 
St. John’s Church, New York, and a 

ngrg mina Episcopal Church Service, 
by H. &. CUTLER, Organist at the Church of the Advent, 
+ Ht 


No pains have been oan ol “to make this Collection of 
Sacred Music SUPERIOR to any thing of the kind ever 
published in this country. To secure a copy of the first edi- 
tion, orders should be sent, as early as possible, to 
N. JOHNSON, 36 “School og a or 
W. B. BILLINGS, 8 Park Place, No York. 
_ Price, 67 per dozen. 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, | 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue, 


N R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &c., 
_ Boston, July 31. 3m 








NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
EO. P. REED & CO. have just issued a new edition 
¥ of the “ BOSTON ACADEMY COLLECTION OF CHO- 
RUSES,” price reduced from $24 to $14 a dozen. 
Percoiese’s celebrated STABAT MATER for two female 
voices, newly translated by J. 8. Dwiaut, Esq.,a welcome work 
to lovers of good music 
The Nightingate’s Nest, a Cantata by the eminent German 
composer, REICHARDT, translated by Mr. TuayeR of Cambridge. 
A beautiful piece, suitable for concerts, taking about forty 
minutes to perform it ; consisting of Solos for bass, tenor, and 
soprano voices, with Choruses. Price, $6 the dozen. 
Also Beyer’s New Instructions for the Piano; Materials 
for Piano Forte Playing, by Jutivs Knorr, a work highly ap- 
_Price, $2. 


G.P.R. & CO. have also received a further supply of the 
valuable publications of J. ALFRED Nove.io of London, for 
whom they act as agents—consisting of the Oratorios of 
HANDEL, HAYDN, and MENDELSSOHN, and the complete MAsseEs 
of Mozart, Iaypn, Beetaoven, 8. Wenn, Von WEBER, and 
others, with the finest collection of BACII’'S FUGUES, and. 
music generally for the organ, that has ever = seen in 
Beston, Apr. 10. tf 





NEW ORGAN VOLUNTARIES 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


American Church Organ Voluntaries. 

AREFULLY ARRANGED expressly for the use of Organ- 

/ ists who have not had sufficient experience to extemporise 
with ease, by H. 8. Curter, Organist at the Church of the 
Advent, and A. N. Jounson, Organist at Park Street Chureh, 
Boston. These Voluntaries are mostly arranged in close hat+ 
mony, and can readily be played at sight by those who can 
play common chure h music. They are specially adapted to 
Am-rican church service with regard to length, &c. and are 
sufficient in number to enable any Organist to use them ex- 
clusively if desired. Price $1. Forwarded by mail, postage 


free, for $1.25. 
Published by A. N. JOHNSON 
14 tf 36 § School St., opposite ‘Cty Hall. 





Ca-Doy, 


A BOSTON LITERARY JOURNAL, 
EDITED BY CHARLES HALE. 
Published Weekly on Saturdays. 

ACH number contains sixteen pages of reading matter, 

y) together with four or eight pages of se lect advertisements. 

TeRMs.—Two dollars per annum, in advance. Single num- 
bers five cents each. Subscribers in Boston, Cambridge and 
Charlestown can have their numbers left at their residences, 
desired. Back numbers from the beginning can be furni 
and copies of the first volume (26 numbers) bound in cloth oF 

ape 
. The postage on “ To-Day,” for distances not exceeding 
miles, is five cents a quarter; and so for all other distances, 
is at the lowest newspaper rate, but must be paid to the 
master quarterly in advance. 

Advertisements, books, communications, &c. may _be bee 
with the publishers. Subscriptions will be receieek. bos 
orders should be addressed to, the publishers, Reppine & 005 
8 State-street, Boston. 

Dexter & Nicos: 43 Ann-street, General Agents fn New 
York. Avg: 14. 


— 


_—_—- —— ae 
RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
For half a square, (8 lines,) or Jess, first insertion, + + a 
"each additional aa 
Fora square, Qs lines, ) first insertion,  . - 
each additional insertion dix 
On advertisements standing three months or adel a 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares.) 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
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